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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 



BY THE HON. ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 



After an impressive prayer had been offered by the senior clerical 
member of the Society (the Rev. William Jenks, D.D.), the Presi- 
dent addressed the audience as follows : — 

It may not be inappropriate for me to remark, ladies 
and gentlemen, in the brief opening which is all that 
belongs to me on this occasion, that four times only, — 
during the nearly threescore years and ten which have 
elapsed since their original organization in 1790, — that 
four times only, I believe, have the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society been assembled, as they now are, for any 
purpose of public and formal commemoration. 

On the 23d of October, 1792, a discourse was de- 
livered before them by the Rev. Dr. Belknap, on the 
completion of the third century since the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. 

On the 22d of December, 1813, a discourse was 
delivered before them, on the one hundred and ninety- 
third anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
by the late venerable Judge Davis. 

On the 29th of May, 1843, a discourse was delivered 
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before them, on the second centennial anniversary of the 
old New-England Confederation, by the late illustrious 
John Quincy Adams. 

On the 3 1st of October, 1844, a discourse was deli- 
vered before them, on the completion of the first half- 
century since their own incorporation, by Dr. John 
Gorham Palfrey, who, we are glad to remember, is still 
living and laboring in our chosen field, and whose His- 
tory of New England we are at this moment awaiting 
from the press with so much of eager interest and 
expectation. 

And now, once more, we are assembled here this even- 
ing, with these distinguished and welcome guests around 
us, to listen to our honored associate, Mr. Everett, while 
in our behalf, and in kind compliance with our request, 
he pays a tribute, such as he alone can pay, to one of 
our most recent and most munificent benefactors. 

We are not unmindful, in assembling for this purpose, 
that our old parent Historical Society, the mother of all 
in America, has been indebted heretofore to more than 
one most liberal benefactor for the means of carrying 
forward the cherished objects for which it was instituted. 
Its library, its cabinet, the halls it is privileged to oc- 
cupy, — - overhanging the ancient sepulchres of so many 
of the Massachusetts Fathers, — the four and thirty 
volumes of its published Collections, all bear manifold 
and abundant testimony to the generous contributions 
of its founders and friends. 

There are those, I Kejoice to say, yet among the living, 
and some of them within the sound of my voice at this 
moment, for whose pecuniary aid or personal service, in 
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many an hour of need, we can hardly be too grateful. 
May the day be still distant which shall unseal our lips 
by sealing their own, and which shall take off the 
injunction, which nothing but death can dissolve, against 
making them the subjects of public eulogy ! 

But no considerations of delicacy forbid the open 
acknowledgment of our obligations to those distinguished 
Governors of Massachusetts, and earliest Presidents of 
our Society, — James Sullivan and Christopher Gore, — 
who, however widely they may have differed about the 
politics of the day in which they lived, forgot all other 
rivalries in the cause in which we are engaged, and 
emulated each other in generous efforts for its promo- 
tion. 

Nor can any such consideration restrain the expression 
of our gratitude to the late excellent Samuel Appleton, 
to whom we owe the establishment of a noble fund for 
procuring, preserving, and publishing the materials of 
American history. 

And nothing, certainly, could excuse us for omitting 
an opportunity like the present, to make still more 
particular and emphatic mention of Dr. Jeremy Belknap, 
as one pre-eminently entitled to our grateful remem- 
brance and regard. Foremost among the founders of 
our Society, his labors for its advancement, and his 
contributions to its archives, ceased only with his life ; 
and now that more than half a century has passed 
away since that valuable and venerable life was brought 
to a close, we have again been called to a fresh recog- 
nition and a renewed admiration of his unwearied devo- 
tion to the objects for which we are associated, by the 
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rich, and varied treasures, from his own original collec- 
tion, which have been so thoughtfully and liberally 
added to our library and cabinet by his esteemed and 
respected daughter. Coming to us, within a few months 
past, through the hands of our accomplished associate, 
Mr. Ticknor, and carefully collated and arranged, as 
they already have been, by our untiring coadjutor, Mr. 
Charles Deane, they will form at once a precious addi- 
tion to our archives, and a most interesting memorial of 
Dr. Belknap and his family. 

But, while we can never forget our indebtedness to 
these earlier friends and benefactors of our Society, we 
are here to-night to acknowledge a gift, which must 
ever stand by itself in our annals. We are here to-night 
to commemorate a giver, whose remarkable qualities 
and career would alone have entitled him to no common 
tribute of respect. 

And I know not, my friends, how I can better dis- 
charge the duty which now devolves on me, as the 
organ of this Society, of introducing to you at once the 
subject and the orator of the occasion, than by holding 
up before you this ponderous volume, and by telling 
you at least one of the circumstances under which it 
originally came into my possession. 

It is the first volume of a sumptuous folio edition of 
Purchas's Pilgrims, printed in London in the year 1625, 
which was placed in my hands by Mr. Dowse himself, 
on the 30th day of July, 1856, and which contains an 
inscription which will speak for itself: — 
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" Cambridge, July 30, 1856. 
"This volume, ' Purchas his Pilgrims,' being numbered 812 in the 
Catalogue now in the press of Messrs. John Wilson and Son, is deli- 
vered by me, on this thirtieth day of July, 1856, to the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, President of the Massachusetts Historical Society, as an 
earnest and evidence of my having given the whole of my library to 
said Massachusetts Historical Society, — the books to be preserved 
for ever in a room by themselves, and only to be used in said room. 

"Thomas Dowse. 

" In presence of 

"O. W. Watbiss. 
Geoege Liveemoee." 

It is not for me, my friends, to attempt any account 
of the more than five thousand rare and costly volumes 
of which this was the sample and the earnest. They 
will be described to you presently by one familiar with 
them from his youth, and who is far better able to do 
justice to them than myself. But I may be pardoned 
for alluding to a single circumstance, which he himself 
might shrink from recalling. 

When admitted into the library of Mr. Dowse, in 
company with my valued friend, Mr. George Liver- 
more, to receive this magnificent gift in behalf of our 
Society, my attention could not fail to be attracted to 
the one portrait which hung conspicuously upon the 
walls. Though only an unfinished sketch, it bore evi- 
dent marks of having come from the hand of that admi- 
rable artist, whose name is so proudly associated with 
the far-famed head of Washington in the gallery of the 
Boston Athenaeum, — Gilbert Stuart ; and it portrayed 
the features of a youthful student, in all the bloom of 
his earliest manhood, who, having taken the highest 
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honors of Harvard at an age when others were still 
preparing to enter there* was already adorning one of 
the classical chairs of that venerable university ; — 
lending the highest accomplishments of scholarship and 
eloquence to elevate the standard of American education, 
and giving abundant evidence of all those brilliant and 
surpassing powers which have since been displayed, in 
so many varied ways, in the service of his fellow-citizens 
and for the honor of his country. 

This, my friends, was the only portrait which Mr. 
Dowse had admitted to his library ; and a most signi- 
ficant indication it was of the estimation in which he 
held the original. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, that when the 
Massachusetts Historical Society proposed to pay a tri- 
bute to the memory of so munificent a benefactor, who 
lived but a few months after the gift was consummated, 
they should have eagerly welcomed that handwriting on 
the wall, and should have turned at once in the direction 
which it so clearly marked out for them. And it only 
remains for me to present to you, as I now have the pri- 
vilege of doing, in all the maturity of his manhood and 
his fame, the honored original of a portrait, which you 
will all, I am sure, have anticipated me in saying, is the 
only unfinished performance which has ever been asso- 
ciated with the name of Edward Everett. 



